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Whether Maurras would in any event have remained a mere man
of letters may be doubted. His literary talents were formidable
rather than attractive and he suffered from the narrowness of his
education and tastes. Indeed, the reader is sometimes as astonished
at his narrowness as was Doctor Watson at the limitations of
Holmes's knowledge. Like Holmes, Maurras occasionally quotes
Goethe and he professed to know English. Dante is given a formally
central position as one of the glories of the Latin tongues; Mistral
is, of course, preached and praised by the fehbre. But basically,
Maurras's literary culture is that of the old-fashioned French
clerical college, the French classics, Latin and rather more Greek
than the average fort en theme of the old type usually had at his
command. The culture produced by this education had curiously
narrow limits. It was not only that Maurras has none of the cosmo-
politan culture that was at the command of such close associates as
Leon Daudet, Jacques Bainville and Louis Dimier. Although his
own style was often most effective when it was freest from the
traditional atticism of French rhetorical teaching, his admiration of
Anatole France for having "defended the French tongue" was
genuine enough to survive all political feuds. His deafness would
have saved him from the cult of Wagner and of German music in
general if his political principles had not done so, but his taste in
the visual arts seems to have been limited to an admiration for the
traditional perfections of Athens. He despised both Mycenaean and
archaic art; the work of Humfry Payne would not in the least have
diminished his anger at the English for removing the Elgin Marbles
to London and, stranger still, he seems to have thought that the
artists of Chartres and of the other glories of medieval France would
have been indisputably better, not merely different, if they could
have gone to school to Phidias.
There has surrounded Maurras a good deal of the servile admira-
tion given by a self-conscious minority to its leader and chief public
asset. So there has been more formal praise devoted to his poetry
than, one suspects, there has been real devotion to it. He was a
member of the icale romane, whose name may stir faint memories
in readers of the defence of his own podtique, recently published by
M. Louis Aragon. But whatever may be the long-term place of
Les Yeux d'Elsa, La Musique InUrieure may well be a mere
entry in a bibliography. Much the same may be said of the novel,